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VII. — On the so-called Celtic Languages in Reference to the 
Question of Race. By John Ceawfued, F.E.S. 

[Read April 26tk, 1864.] 

Theee exist two living European languages wMch, going under 
the common name of Celtic, are usually believed to be one tongue, 
or at least sister languages of one origin and spoken by the same 
race of man. There are, on one band, the native language of 
Ireland and of the mountainous part of Scotland, which are 
beyond doubt essentially the same ; and the native language of 
Wales and Brittany, which are equally sister tongues. I have 
long been of opinion that the two languages in question are really 
different and distinct tongues, and having made such inquiry as 
was in my power, with the view of determining the question, I 
propose to state the result in the present paper. The qualifica- 
tions which I bring to this task are soon told. One of the two 
languages, the Gaelic, was the language of my childhood (I still 
retain some colloquial acquaintance with it), and of the languages 
of some oriental nations, probably in as advanced a state when 
their tongues took their present shape as were the Welsh and 
Irish when theirs did so. 

In order to determine the consanguinity of languages, the first 
thing necessary is to find a test by which consanguinity can 
be certainly determined, and I think this is not a matter of much 
difficulty. The test which I would apply would be the following. 
When between two or more languages there is a substantial agree- 
ment in phonetic character, in grammatical structure, and in the 
gi'eat body of their words, such languages may confidently be 
pronounced to be cognate tongues, or languages having a common 
parentage. 

The words which seem to me most distinctly to prove languages 
to be cognate, are prepositions, auxiliary verbs, and conjunctions, 
adverbs of time and place, — those parts of speech, in fact, which 
form the links of language, and without which sentences cannot 
be constructed. When these are essentially the same in any two 
languages, these languages may be pronounced at once as sister 
tongues ; while, when they differ, they may with equal confidence 
be pronounced as different tongues, or of different origin, although 
they may contain many words in common. All the words referred 
to are in English, of German origin, and none of them of Norman 
French. The same class of words in the French, the Italian, and 
the Spanish, are of Latin origin. Such a French particle as ' sans' 
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was at one time introduced into our language, but it was expelled 
as an intruder. 

When a language can be spoken or written in words of one 
tongue out of several which enter into its composition, that 
language will be found to be its parent, and the rest of its words 
but subsidiary. Our own language, although at least one-sixth 
part of our dictionary be French, can readily be written without 
a single French word, whUe it is impossible to write a sentence of 
it with French words only. It is the same with all other tongues, 
into the composition of which two or more foreign elements enter. 
The languages of Southern Europe all contain a considerable ad- 
mixture of Teutonic words, but they are written easily in words 
derived from Latin without their assistance, while it is impossible 
to construct a single sentence of them with words purely Teutonic. 
The same rule extends to the oriental languages. The Persian 
language may be written without a word of the large infusion of 
Arabic, which now forms an integral part of it. The Shah 
Nameh, or Book of Kings, the greatest work in the language, 
although written three centuries after the Arabian conquest of 
Persia, and long after the Persians had adopted the religion and 
literature of the Arabs, is said not to contain a word of Arabic. 
All the cultivated languages of Hindustan contain more or less of 
Persian, with its adopted Arabic; and the Hindi, or current 
language of Upper India, a great deal. Yet this last can be 
written, and, as an experiment, has actually been written, with 
the exclusion of Persian and Arabic. 

The languages of Southern India, which, in sound, in form, and 
in the majority of their words, have no affinity with the languages 
of Northern India, contain a considerable amount of Sanscrit ; 
but can, notwithstanding, be written, omitting every word of that 
language. The most cultivated languages of the Malay Archi- 
pelago contain a good deal of Arabic, and more of Sanscrit ; but 
they can be written easily without their Arabic, and, without 
much difficulty, without their Sanscrit element. The principal 
languages of the Philippine Islands differ essentially in sound, 
structure and words, from the neighbouring Malay languages, yet 
contain a very considerable infusion of Malayan words : they can 
however, be spoken or written without the help of the latter. In 
all the cases thus enumerated, there is no difficulty in deciding 
which portion of a language is primitive and fundamental, and 
which adventitious ; and in several of the examples adduced, 
history aids us in deciding. 

Our own literature affords abundant examples of the facUity 
with which sentences may be constructed without the help of the 
French element of our language. That element, however, is so 
considerable in amount, and so indispensable to the perfection of 
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our speech, that it is difficult to find passages of any length without 
words of it. I give the two following well-known passages from 
Shakespeare as examples : 

" Pandidph. Lady, you mutter madness, and not sorrow. 
Constance. Thou art not holy to belie me so; 

I am not mad : the hair 1 tear is mine ; 
My name is Constance ; I was QeoiFrey's wife. 
Young Arthur is my son, and he is lost : 
I am not mad ; I would to heaven I were ! 
For then 'tis like I would forget myself: 
0, if I could, what grief should I forget !" 

King John, act iii, scene 3. 

In this passage there are but two words which can be suspected 
to have come from Norman French, name and grief, and they 
probably belong equally to the Anglo-Saxon. The second passage 
contains no word which can even be suspected to be of French 
origin : 

" Oriffith. His overthrow heaped happiness upon him ; 
For then, and not till then, he felt himself. 
And found the blessedness of being little." 

King Henry VIII, act iv, scene 2. 

The proportion of Norman French in our vocabulary is usually 
reckoned at one-sixth part, or five-sixths of our language is of 
German origin ; although in use, from the nature of the words of 
the latter, the proportion is much greater. I believe the pro- 
portion of French words in our language has not materially altered 
in the lapse of near five centuries, or since Chaucer wrote. It 
should be remarked that it is by no means indispensable to the 
efficacy of the test referred to, that a sentence should be gram- 
matical. It is enough that all the words necessary to its con- 
struction should be of one languao-e. 

Tried by the test which I have now endeavoured to describe, 
the Gaelic and Welsh languages will be found to be, not sister 
tongues, derived from the same parent, as are Italian and 
French, but two distinct languages. Their particles and auxili- 
aries are all wholly different. The phonetic character of the two 
languages differs very materially ; and with the exception of a 
comparatively small number, their words are wholly dififerent. I 
shall endeavour to compare the two languages under these three 
heads. 

The Gaelic and Welsh languages are both written in the Roman 
alphabet, and in some modification or another of it must always 
have been so. The Irish, it is true, have sometimes laid claim to 
the invention of indigenous letters ; but it is certain that before 
the introduction of Christianity and its literature, they were as 
unlettered as the cannibals of New Zealand. With the exception, 
indeed, of the people of Greece and Italy, and perhaps the Scandi- 
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navians with their Eunes, no nation of Europe had invented an 
alphabet of its own ; in strilcing contrast with the people of Asia, 
many of whom, as rude in other respects as the ancient Britons 
and Irish, were yet possessed of the art of writing, their own 
special and independent inventions. 

An alphabet which, like the Eoman, was invented to represent 
the sounds of a single language (the Latin) could not be expected 
to represent faithfully the multifarious languages of Europe, most 
of which are phonetically so fundamentally different from it ; and 
to no European tongues does this more cogently apply than to the 
Gaelic and Welsh. The many sounds of the Gaelic as it is 
written, are represented by no more than eighteen characters, five 
of which are vowels, and thirteen consonants, including in the 
latter the asj)irate. But while the characters are few, the sounds 
are many, — the vowels amounting to eighteen, and the conso- 
nants to twenty-four. The Welsh alphabet consists of twenty 
letters, of which seven are vowels and thirteen consonants ; but 
the actual sounds reach to thirteen vowels, and the consonants to 
twenty-four. 

Even in the matter of sound, in which particular the two 
languages certainly make the nearest approach, there is much 
disparity. In the Welsh language there are three consonant 
sounds unknown to the Gaelic. These are the two English sounds 
of th, — the unaspirated in the words " this" and " that," and the 
aspirated in the words " think" and " thanks," with the double II. 
The last is thus described by a Welsh grammarian : " This letter," 
says he, " represents a sound said to be peculiar to the Welsh 
language. In pronouncing it the tongue assumes the same 
position as in forming I, and the breath is finally propelled on 
each side of the tongue, but more on one side than the other." 
The learned author's precept is not likely to be practised to any 
effectual purpose by a stranger ; and indeed, it is broadly asserted 
by Welshmen that the genuine sound is never attained except by 
those who have acquired it in childhood. 

The Gaelic has also sounds unknown to the Welsh. These are 
a double II, which, as far as I can make out, does not materially 
differ from the same sound expressed by the same characters in 
Spanish, as in the word " liana," — a plain and peculiar guttural, 
which, if not the same, closely resembles in sound that of the 
nineteeth letter of the Arabic alphabet. Both these, united by a 
peculiar vowel, are found in the Gaelic monosyllable which is the 
name for a calf. This is written, or ought to be written, " Uegh," 
and its true pronunciation is a puzzle to all who do not acquire it 
in infancy. The word is not improbably taken from the voice of 
the calf; and that its last letter resembles in sound that of the 
Arabic one with which I have compared it, may be inferred from 
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the directions for its pronunciation given by the celebrated 
orientalist Meninski, who, to accomplish it, instnicts the learner 
to imitate the voice of a calf calling to its dam. 

There is one characteristic which is supposed to belong speci- 
ally to all the languages called Celtic, and to distinguish them 
from all other tongues. This consists in changing certain of the 
consonants for others, or even altogether eliding them, according 
to the position of such consonants in a word. For this purpose, 
Irish and Welsh grammarians have divided the consonants into 
what they call radicals and aspirates ; the first being such as are 
not amenable to the conversion in question, and the last those 
which are subject to it. The process is known under the name of 
aspiration ; but as the converted letters are not necessarily, and 
indeed hardly in any case at all aspirated, a more inaccurate term 
could not well have been employed ; and one only wonders, indeed, 
how it ever came to be employed. In writing the two languages, 
the practice has been to annex the aspirate, or letter h, to the 
converted or elided letters ; but in this case it is simply as an 
orthographic mark, and it seems to be this mere accident which 
has given rise to the improper term " aspiration." The Irish, in 
their printed works, have lately substituted a dot over the con- 
verted letter; but the Scots and Welsh still persevere in using 
the h, so that with them a written word may sometimes consist of 
many more letters than it has elemental sounds. 

Besides the employment of the aspirate for the piirpose now 
stated, it is also used in combination with other consonants to 
represent sounds for which the Roman alphabet has no representa- 
tive character. This employment of the aspirate as a mere ortho- 
graphical mark, is by no means confined to the Gaelic and Welsh 
languages, for it extends to our own and other European languages. 
The combinations ch, gh, sh, and for which, in the oriental alpha- 
bets, there exist distinct characters, are examples. 

The practice of commuting or eliding consonants is more fre- 
quent in writing the Gaelic and Welsh languages than in other 
written tongues, but is very far from being a distinctive 
character of them. In our own language and in the French there 
are abundant examples where, as Sir Cornwall Lewis observes, 
" the letters of a word, instead of representing the true sounds of 
the voice, the word itself becomes an arbitrary symbol of the 
sound." The Scottish Gaelic was not, however, always so written ; 
for we find by the book of the Dean of Lismore, dating A. D. , 1 5 1 1 , 
that it was written in a phonetic alphabet. In later times, how- 
ever, the example of the Irish, who certainly carried the cultivation 
of the language to the greatest extent, has been followed in Scot- 
land. 

The only theory which it appears to me will account for the 
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discrepancy between the written and spoken Gaelic and Welsh, is 
the supposition that, when they were first committed to writing, 
they were pronounced as we now find them written. Before the 
Irish and Welsh were taught by strangers to write, they were 
unquestionably in a very rude and barbarous state ; and we can 
readily believe that their languages must have partaken of their 
own ruggedness and barbarism. In such a rude state their 
languages were first committed to writing, and the practice, which 
has its convenience for etymology, was continued after the 
languages had attained a certain measure of refinement, and ceased 
to be pronounced as when first written. In writing, the Irish and 
Welsh have, in fact, pursued a course the very reverse of that fol- 
lowed by the other nations of Europe, who, in proportion as their 
languages have been refined, have departed more and more from 
the original pronunciation and orthography. If nations of the 
south of Europe had, in writing their languages, followed the 
practice of the Irish and Welsh, they would, as nearly as possible, 
have preserved the Latin orthography ; their grammarians dividing 
their consonants into immutables and mutables, or, as the Irish 
call them, radicals and aspirates ; and in their grammars we should 
have directions for commutation and elision. 

The changes which foreign words adopted by the Gaelic and 
Welsh are made to undergo, sufficiently corroborate the view thus 
taken of the question of mutation. A few examples may be given, 
and I take them from the Irish Grammar of Donovan. The Latin 
verb to write, scribo, is written, and no doubt must have been 
once pronounced scrib, which is the original word, with the elision 
of the final vowel. In modern Gaelic the letter b has in the Irish 
a dot over it, and in the Scots is followed by the aspirate, both 
being signs that the letter is a commuted one, and converted into 
a V, — a sound for which the imperfect Gaelic alphabet has no 
special representative. The Latin word sagitta, an arrow, was 
written, and it may be presumed, pronounced in old Irish, sagit ; 
but in modern Gaelic, the orthography is saigead by the Irish, 
and saigh by the Scots ; while the pronunciation, through the 
elision of the g, and the change of one dental for another at the 
end of the word, becomes said. The Latin capra, a goat, was, in 
the old Irish orthography, written gabr, and so no doubt pro- 
nounced. Here we have one guttural converted into another, 
and one labial into another, but they are not marked as com- 
mutable. letters. In modern Gaelic the letter b is marked as a 
commutable, but is in fact elided ; so that in pronunciation, the 
word, which is pronounced godr, becomes but the mere shadow of 
the original Latin one. In Welsh, the Latin capra becomes gafr, 
and in Breton gwwr, the last expressing very nearly the Gaelic 
pronunciation. 
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The improved orthographic system adopted for the Breton or 
Annorican, affords further corroboration. The convertible letters 
are the same as in the Welsh and Gaelic, and in French are called 
lettres mobiles, or movable letters. These are represented by 
characters which express their actual sounds, while grammatical 
rules are given for their commutation in composition. Hence the 
Armorican alphabet, instead of consisting, like the Gaelic and 
Welsh alphabets, of twelve consonants, has no fewer than twenty. 
In this system, k is substituted for the ambiguous c ; q, which 
does not exist at all in the Welsh and Gaelic, is added ; but h 
is not included in the number ; for in the Breton it is not sounded, 
but preserved only for etymology ; while w, which is called a 
vowel, is really a consonant, having the sound of the same letter 
in English. 

The object of the commutation in the Armorican orthography 
is clearly described in the grammar prefixed to the celebrated 
Dictionary of Le Gonedec, which is of the same authority for the 
Breton as that of the Academy for French. " Usually," says the 
author, " the letters are changed from strong to weak, for softening 
the pronunciation. Sometimes, however, the change is from weak 
to strong, for the purpose of distinguishing two words of the same 
sound, but of different meanings, from each other." 

It must not be forgotten that ample time for great changes has 
elapsed since the Irish and Welsh languages were first committed 
to writing. The time at which this took place — probably the 
fourth century — preceded that in which the languages derived from 
Latin were first committed to writing in the countries of Southern 
Europe, for the Latin long lingered as the written one. 

It is, finally, to be observed on this subject of mutation, that 
the commutable consonants are not identical. In the Gaelic they 
are h (always hard) ; d (dental) ; /, g (hard) ; m, p, s, and t (dental). 
The Welsh wants the /'and s, and adds its peculiar double I. 

I come next to the evidence of grammatical structure as a test 
of the affinity of languages, so much relied upon of late by learned 
Germans. It is by this test chiefly that they come to the very 
startling conclusion that the leading languages of ancient and 
modem Europe have all sprung out of a dead language of India ; 
or yet more extravagantly, from a language of the highest table- 
land of Central Asia, of which the very name and locality are 
pure myths. The corollary follows, that all the races speaking 
them — black, brown, and fair, the Celts included — are of eastern 
origin. I have on former occasions expressed my disbelief in the 
validity of this test, and will take this opportunity of briefly re- 
capitulating a few of the arguments which have led to my dissent 
from so wild an hypothesis. 

All the languages of America — and those who have endeavoured 
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to reckon their number have estimated them at above 1,200 — 
have a common grammatical structure — one which distinguishes 
them from all the other languages of the world. This, adopting the 
German test of afiSnity, ought to prove that all the American 
languages had one common origin ; but the theory is at once 
demolished by the crushing fact that, with the exception of the 
languages of a few neighbouring tribes and nations which have 
borrowed a small number of words from each other — the vocabu- 
laries of the numerous languages in question are wholly different. 
An agreement in grammatical structure is, therefore, in this case, 
no evidence of affinity of language, nor does it even go to prove 
affinity of race. With one material exception, all the inhabitants 
of America — continental and insular — are usually admitted to be 
of the same race of man. But the Esquimaux — a wholly distinct 
race from all the other people of America — speak a language of 
the same pecidiar grammatical structure as the languages of the 
Red Man, the same disagreement in its words existing as in the 
latter. 

Prom the eastern borders of Bengal to the utmost eastern limits 
of China, the numerous languages spoken, are, without an ex- 
ception, monosyllabic, or their words consist of single syllables, 
which necessarily admit neither of inflection nor composition. 
They are, therefore, unavoidably of the same grammatical structure. 
But the words of these languages are wholly different, even when 
the race of man is the same ; and of the races of man there are at 
least two clearly distinct ones, the Chinese being an example of 
one, and the Burmese and Siamese of the other. 

The many languages of the Malayan Archipelago, excepting 
those spoken by the negro race, have a common grammatical 
character. Their phonetic character is alike, and their structure 
has the same fashion ; but the great body of their words is 
entirely different ; and when they happen to be common to any 
of them, we know to what sources to trace their origin, and this 
almost as surely as we can the Norman-French in our own 
language. In spite, then, of a common agreement in structure, 
and even of a more or less admixture of words — a result inevitable 
in a region in which, from its physical geography, intertribal com- 
munication must immemorially have been frequent — the languages 
of the Malay Archipelago must be considered as separate and 
distinct tongues, and indeed, it may be added that there hardly 
exists in this region such a thing as a mere dialect. 

A similar conclusion is arrived at from an examination of the 
languages of the neighbouring Philippine Archipelago. These, 
with the exception of the Negrito languages, agree in phonetic 
character and grammatical structure, and both are quite peculiar. 
Here, too, there is a considerable intermingling of each other's 
words from the same cause as in the Malayan Archipelago, yet 
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leaving the great body of the words of each language peculiarly 
its own. There is also some admixture of Malayan words, but 
we know them, by their mutilated form to be strangers, and can 
trace them to their foreign sources. 

If we go to the islands of the Pacific Ocean we there find an 
example of one wide-spread language, in which phonetic character, 
grammatical structure, and vocabulary all agree, and where the 
differences are merely dialectic, while the race of man is one and 
the same. An accordance in grammatical structure alone would 
here not be sufficient to prove an affinity of language, still less of 
race ; but the first of these, at all events, is attested by an agree- 
ment almost identical in words. The language referred to has no 
general name, each group of islands having one peculiar to itself 
From its wide expansion, however, European writers have named 
it the Great Polynesian. Within the Northern Pacific, with the 
single exception of the Sandwich group, this language is unknown, 
and a variety of tongues prevail, the only link which connects 
them consisting in a small admixture of Malayan words, found 
also in aU the dialects of the Great Polynesian. Yet here the 
race of man seems throughout to be one and the same with that 
which speaks the Great Polynesian, the various Negro races of 
the Southern Pacific being wholly absent in the Northern. 

The facts now stated must, I think, be admitted as proof 
sufficient that the boasted test of an agreement in the mere 
structural form of languages is inadmissible as evidence of affinity. 
By it, notwithstanding, I proceed to compare the Gaelic and 
Welsh languages. These two tongues have each one article only, 
the definite, but the terms which express it are wholly different. 
The nouns of the two languages agree in being all masculine or 
feminine, and by the absence of a neuter gender. The plural 
number of the noun is formed in an entirely different manner in 
the two languages. The Gaelic noun has three cases formed by 
inflections of the nominative, namely, a genitive, a dative, and a 
vocative. The Welsh has no cases formed by inflection, or other 
change in the nominative, and relies on prepositions to express 
relation. The prepositions which express relation in the three 
languages are entirely different words. The Gaelic adjective 
undergoes changes in gender, number, and case to agree with the 
noun, but the Welsh adjective does so only as to gender and 
number. The manner of forming the degrees of comparison in 
the two languages differs wholly. The pronouns of the two 
languages are expressed by words wholly different. 

The verb in the two languages differs essentially in formation, 
as the following examples will suffice to show. The Gaelic verb 
has four moods, an indicative, a conditional, an imperative and an 
infinitive. Its indicative has five tenses, a present, a consuetudi- 
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nal, a present perfect, a consuetudinal perfect, and a future. The 
Welsh verb seems, on the whole, to be more perfect than the 
Gaelic : it has but three moods — an indicative, an imperative, and 
an infinitive ; but its indicative has no fewer than six tenses — a 
present, a preterite, a preterimperfect, a pluperfect, and a first 
and second future. It wants the consuetudinal tense of the 
Gaelic, which signifies that the action is in the custom or habit of 
being performed. 

The substantive verb and the auxiliaries of the two tongues are 
represented by terms entirely difierent. The manner of forming 
verbal nouns in the two languages is also different. 

It has been stated that the formation of compound words by 
the help of prepositions and postpositions is a distinguishing 
characteristic of all the languages called Indo-Germanic, or Aryan, 
and among these as a derivative of the Sanscrit have been reckoned 
the Gaelic and Welsh. No such manner of compounding words 
is known to either of these languages, and, therefore, in so far as 
this character is concerned, they are not of the pretended class in 
question. 

I come, finally, to the glossarial test, which, in a comparison of 
languages, must ever be the most complete and satisfactory. I 
have compared, with all the care I could command, the Irish 
dictionary of O'Reilly, with the Welsh of Spurrell. The first 
contains better than 50,000 words, and the last above 33,000 ; 
and in this multitude I could discover not more than 200 which 
were common to the two languages. In nearly every case of 
these there was a difference in the form of the words in the two 
languages, and this, independent of the factitious difference arising 
from disagreement in their orthographic systems. Occasionally, 
indeed, there is a variety, even in the meaning attached to the 
same word in the two tongues. A more important fact is, that 
the word common to them seldom stands alone, being in fact but 
one out of one or more synonymes. 

I cannot pretend that all the words common to the Gaelic and 
Welsh are included in the number I have stated, for no doubt 
some have escaped my research. All I wish to assert is, that the 
number is comparatively small, and is far from furnishing evi- 
dence of the two languages being sister tongues, and of a common 
parentage 

Taking the Welsh vocabulary for an example, the Gaelic words 
in it will not exceed one word in 166. The English language, it 
is needless to insist, contains an incomparably larger proportion 
of Latin words directly or indirectly introduced ; the French, 
Italian, and Spanish languages a much greater proportion of 
Teutonic words ; even the Spanish, at least as many Arabic words. 
But we know, historically, the real origin of all these languages — 
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know the English to be of Germanic origin, the languages of the 
South of Europe to be derived from the Latin, while the other 
elements of all of them are extrinsic. 

The Malay and Javanese languages — and I refer to these as 
having been the special objects of my own attention — contain, the 
Malay, a greater, and the Javanese a far greater number of Sanscrit 
words than does the Welsh of Gaelic, or the Gaelic of Welsh 
words ; and this, too, in a far clearer and more perfect form than 
do the words common to these two tongues. 

With respect to the class of words common to the Gaelic and 
Welsh, they seem to me to be such as we can readily believe would 
gain admission into the languages of neighbouring people ; and 
the probability is that they proceeded from the language of the 
more advanced and powerful to that of the least advanced and 
weakest. Such infusions are well known to have taken place 
among rude nations in other parts of the world, where intercourse 
was far more difficult, and the two British islands cannot be sup- 
posed to be an exception. The words common to the two indi- 
genous British tongues are of a very miscellaneous character, but 
they are never such as are indispensable to the structure of 
language, while both tongues can be written or spoken without 
their assistance. 

For illustration, I will refer to the names of plants and animals, 
indigenous or of foreign origin, immemorially acclimated or 
domesticated. To begin with plants : the name for oats is es- 
sentially the same in the two languages, and seemingly native. 
For barley, the names in the two languages are different, and native 
in both cases ; but the Welsh for a synonyme has the Anglo-Saxon 
term. The name for wheat, apparently native, is different in the 
two tongues. That for rye is from the Anglo-Saxon in Welsh, 
but from Latin in the Gaelic. The namefor the pea in both languages 
is taken from the Latin : for the bean, it is native in Gaelic, and 
taken from the Latin in Welsh. 

For the oak, the Gaelic has but one name, but the Welsh three, 
one of which seems the Gaelic one in an abridged and imperfect 
form. For the ash, the elm, the fir, the alder, and the willow, 
each of the two languages has its own native name or names. In 
both languages the names for flax and for hemp are taken from 
the Latin, without any native synonyme. The heath, the fern, 
and the moss have different names in the two tongues. The sole 
Gaelic name for peat extends also to the Welsh, which, however, 
has besides, its own native name. 

With respect to the domesticated animals, it seems not im- 
probable that several of them were indigenous both in Ireland and 
Wales, and that they were domesticated by the native inhabitants 
in times far beyond the reach of history, or credible tradition. 
VOL. IV. G 
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This is, indeed, implied by their names. In Gaelic, the cow has 
a native name, and the Welsh the same word ; but the Gaelic 
alone has a name taken from the Latin. It is singular that in 
neither language is there a native name for the bull, for in both 
it is taken from the Latin, although the Welsh adds the Saxon 
word, with considerable corruption, as a synonyme. The name 
for the calf is native, and the same in the two languages — a 
monosyllable of impossible pronunciation to a stranger. The 
name for the steer is native, and different in the two languages. 

The generic name for the horse is native, and the same in the 
two languages ; but the Gaelic has also two synonymes taken from 
the Latin, although one of them is generally restricted to the mare, 
which, however, has also its native name. As with the bull, there 
is no name for the entire horse, unless an epithet ; and, indeed, 
the Gaelic has adopted the Saxon word. The absence of a specific 
name for the bull and entire horse most probably a.rose from the 
carelessness of a barbarous people to the improvement of their 
cattle. The cattle of our remote forefathers were most probably 
multiplied without selection of sires, as are now the ponies of 
Shetland and the Hebrides, the wild cattle of the American Lianas, 
and cattle of every description — ^the camel included, among nearly 
all the eastern nations. 

For the hog, the same native name prevails in the two languages ; 
while for the boar and pig, the names, although native, are wholly 
different. The only name for the goat in Gaelic is taken from the 
Latin ; but the Welsh has, besides, two native names. The name 
for the kid is the same in the two tongues. May it not be inferred 
from these facts that the goat was indigenous in Wales but not in 
Ireland ; and that the probability is that it was introduced into 
the last of these countries, in its domestic state, by the Eomish or 
other missionaries, whose language was Latia, or a derivative from 
it. The sheep and the ram have distinct native names in the two 
languages ; but for the lamb, in both the term is Latin, — traceable, 
I have no doubt, to the well-known Scriptural simile. Tor the 
dog, the Gaelic has a native name, and also one supposed to be 
derived from the Latin. The Welsh has only the last of these. 
In both languages, the half-domesticated rabbit— a foreigner in 
these islands — takes its name from the Latin ; implying, no doubt, 
its introduction by Eoman agency. 

All the wild indigenous mammalia will be found to bear different 
names in Gaelic and Welsh. This applies to the deer, including 
the doe and fawn ; to the roe, the hare, the fox, the wolf, the 
polecat, the weazle, the stoat, the seal, and the whale. 

Among birds I can discover but one — the goose — which has the 
same name (a native one) in the two languages ; and but one also 
which takes its name from the Latin ; — this is the pigeon, which 
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in both tongues is a corruption of the Latin columba. It is 
beyond question that the blue-rock pigeon, the source of all the 
varieties of the domestic bird, is indigenous in the British islands, 
and therefore must have had a native name superseded by the 
Latin one. The probability then is, that it was the Roman monks 
or missionaries who first made the Irish and Britons acquainted 
with the domestic pigeon. A similar adoption of foreign names 
for indigenous birds has taken place in the English language itself 
on a far larger scale, as in the instances of the partridge, the 
plover, the eagle, and the falcon. 

Among fishes I cannot discover one that has a name common to 
the two languages, whether they be of the sea or of fresh water. 
Our choicest fishes, the salmon, the trout, the turbot, the dory, the 
sole, the mullet, which have Norman-French names in English, to 
the loss of their Saxon ones, have their distinct and separate names 
in Gaelic and in Welsh. It is remarkable that, although the 
Welsh have a native name for the turbot, the Irish and Scots 
GaeHc has no other than a corruption of the French word ; but 
the fish is not frequent on the Scots or Irish coasts, and it has 
been only within the last fifty years that some turbot-banks have 
been discovered on them, — evidence of unskilfulness on the part 
of the Irish and Highland fishermen. With one exception, it is 
the same with reptiles ; the exception being the serpent, the Gaelic 
name of which appears as a synonyme in the Welsh; which, 
however, has besides two native names of its own. So it is with 
crustaceans, and even insects, for all of which the names are 
different in the two languages. 

I may here notice that French, as well as the majority of 
English writers have adopted the theory of the unity of the two 
languages which I am now endeavouring to show are distinct 
tongues. In an elaborate dissertation prefixed to the Breton 
Dictionary of Le Gonedec, the last edition of which is of as late a 
a date as ] 847, the writer makes this attempt, in my opinion, very 
unsuccessfully. As evidence of what he considers but mere 
dialects of one language, he produces a number of words which he 
finds to be substantially the same in the Breton and Welsh on one 
hand, and in the Irish and Scots Gaelic on the other. In so far 
as concerns the small number of words which are common to the 
two languages, the author is, of course, successful ; but not con- 
fining himself to those, he adduces a number belonging to the 
Breton and Welsh, but which have no existence at all in the Gaelic 
of Ireland or Scotland. He does even worse than this, for he 
brings forward as evidence of unity the words which the two 
languages have equally derived from a common source, the Latin ; 
and among these are to be found the numerals, with the names of 

g2 
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tlie days of the week, the Latin origin of both of which is beyond 
all question. 

Among the proofs brought forward in favour of a common 
origin of the Welsh and Irish languages, are the names of ancient 
places in France and England, in parts of those countries where 
both tongues have long been superseded by foreign idioms. Such 
names, however corrupt in form, are still clearly traceable to one 
or other of the two languages in question. Sometimes the names 
of such places are composed of words common to the two lan- 
guages, while in others we find them to consist of Welsh words 
unknown to the Gaelic, or of Gaelic unknown to the Welsh. It 
is the same with the modern names of places in Wales and Brit- 
tany, and in Ireland and the Highlands of Scotland ; in all of 
which, however, the great majority of the names of places consist 
of native words. All this would seem only to prove that in the 
remote and unknown times when the names of ancient places 
were imposed, there existed, as now, some words common to the 
two languages. 

If the facts and arguments adduced in the course of this paper 
are admitted, we must come to the conclusion that the Gaelic of 
Ireland and Scotland, with the dialect of the Isle of Man, on one 
hand, are the same language ; while the Welsh and Breton, with 
the now extinct Cornish, are essentially the same on the other ; 
the two classes of languages being essentially separate and distinct 
languages, a small number of words only being common to them, 
and these never so essential but that either tongue may be 
spoken or written without recourse to them. 

Granting this to be the case, it will naturally be asked, how it 
comes that nations speaking the same languages are found on the 
opposite sides of two straits of the sea, the one the British and 
the other the Irish Channel, while the two languages contain some 
words that are common to them ? A satisfactory answer to this 
question would require more archa3ological knowledge than I can 
command : perhaps, indeed, more knowledge than the obscurity 
of the subject will admit. I shall, therefore, chiefly rely on such 
internal evidence as the languages themselves furnish. 

Britain and Ireland, like all other great islands, must have had 
their own distinct and pecuHar aboriginal inhabitants before 
strangers, by conquest or colonisation, settled in them. In modern, 
and therefore authentic times, the Asiatic islands of Java, Sumatra, 
and Luconia ; the Austral islands of Australia, New Guinea, and 
New Zealand ; the American islands of Hayti and Cuba ; and the 
African island of Madagascar, were all found inhabited by a 
peculiar people, speaking distinct languages. The British islands 
then, it is to be inferred, could not be without aboriginal inhabi- 
tants, unless we suppose them to be an exception to a universal 
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rule. What the languages spoken by these aborigines were, is 
unknown and unknowable, except in so far as we may suppose 
them to be the same with those still spoken by their descendants, 
under the modem names of Welsh and IrisL 

To begin with Britain. When, through the Eoman invasion, 
its inhabitants first became known to the civilised world, near two 
thousand years ago, they were certainly very rude barbarians, but 
they were not savages ; for men in possession of cattle, of iron, 
and brass, and who cultivated corn, could not be called savages. 
But they seem to have been ignorant of textile fabrics, and were 
clothed in the skins of wUd beasts, whUe they were wholly un- 
acquainted with letters, — an ignorance, however, which they 
shared with the people of the neighbouring part of the Continent ; 
indeed, with those of all Europe, the inhabitants of Greece and 
Italy excepted. 

What language or languages were spoken in Britain when it 
became known to the rest of the world, is not told ; for both 
Greeks and Eomans, not sharing the curiosity of modern Euro- 
peans on this subject, have given us no information. Our earliest 
and most authentic knowledge of Britain and that portion of the 
Continent which had intercourse with it, is derived from the Gom- 
inentaries of Csesar. Gaul was in Caesar's time divided among 
three different people, exclusive of those of the Eoman Province, 
and these speaking three different languages. Of the three nations, 
two only — the Celts and the Belgians — have any reference to the 
present question. The Celts, the most numerous, and occupying 
the most extensive territory, reached from the Garonne to the 
Seine ; while the Belgi occupied the space from the latter river to 
the Ehine, including part of modern France and all Belgium. 
Caesar tells us that Belgian colonies occupied a considerable portion 
of the west of Britain in his time, the colonists preserving even 
the names of the cantons of their mother country. There can be 
little doubt but that the Celts must have done the same ; and 
Tacitus teUs us that the Britons directly opposite to Gaul had the 
same manners and superstitions with the Gauls, — that is, with 
the Celts, — and differed but little from them in language. If such 
were really the case, the people of the west, in the time of Caesar, 
and of Tacitus (not very remote from it) spoke two languages, 
the Belgian and the Celtic. Now, if we suppose the Celtic to be 
the same with the language of which a remnant has been preserved 
to us, through the inaccessibiUty to conquest of the mountainous 
Brittany, it would follow that the language of a considerable 
portion of the inhabitants of the Britain of Csesar and Tacitus 
spoke Breton or Welsh. According to this view, Britain received 
colonies from Gaul, and not Gaul from Britain. But it received 
also Belgian colonies ; and if, as is generally believed, the Belgians 
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were a Teutonic people, a German tongue must also have been 
introduced. What language was spoken by the wild people of the 
interior of Britain, by men represented as clothed in skins, and 
living on flesh and milk — a people nearly in the hunter state — is 
of course unknown. But it is certain that both the Belgians and 
the Celts must have been a more civilised, and therefore a more 
powerful people than the natives of the interior ; for this is to be 
inferred from the very fact of their seizing land and forming 
settlements. The Belgians, the most warlike of the people of 
Gaul, seem not to have been the only Teutonic people settled in 
Britain ; for Tacitus, judging by their physical form, is disposed 
to think that the Caledonians were so. The invasion of Britain 
by Scandinavian tribes, and their settlement in Britain, which 
was of such frequent occurrence for many centuries after the time 
of Caesar and Tacitus, it is not unreasonable to believe must have 
often taken place for many centuries before it ; and if this were the 
case, Britain would have been occupied, besides its own aboriginal 
inhabitants, with two foreign races, — the one speaking a Germanic 
and the other a Celtic tongue. All ancient migrations, it may be 
added, appear to have been directed on Britain, and none to have 
proceeded from a country now distinguished beyond all others for 
emigration. 

With regard to Ireland, one race, speaking one language, the 
Gaelic, seems to have pervaded the whole island up to the com- 
paratively recent invasion of Norman-French and Saxons. The 
fact of the extension of a single language over so wide a country 
would seem to prove that the people of Ireland, two thousand 
years ago, were in a more advanced state of society than at least 
the aborigines of Britain. This fact is the same as that from which 
we infer that the people of Madagascar, as we really find them to 
be, are more advanced in civilisation than the tribes of the oppo- 
site coast of the continent of Africa. As in Britain, Northmen 
made in Ireland repeated incursions on its coasts, but no perma- 
nent settlement or conquest as there. The Eomans, so long in 
occupation of the greater part of Britain, never attempted the 
conquest of Ireland, — an enterprise, from the remoteness of the 
island, too difficult to undertake. Irish antiquarians speak con- 
fidently of Spanish colonists, but certainly there is no satisfactory 
record of them whether as to race or language ; and it must not 
be forgotten that the ancient inhabitants of Spain were by no 
means an enterprising people, and that if they undertook expedi- 
tions to Ireland, it is what they never did to any other country. 

Ireland, in possession of a more extensive territory and a more 
fertile soil than the adjacent parts of Britain, it is reasonable to 
believe would attain an earlier civilisation than these ; consequently 
possess more power, and engage sooner in foreign enterprises and 
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conquests. It was probably, therefore, the source of the extension 
of the Gaelic language to neighbouring countries ; or, in other 
words, the original country of the Gaelic language. As far as 
history reaches, however, the same language was found to prevail 
over the mountainous part of Scotland, including the Hebrides, 
and extending south as far as the Friths of Clyde and Forth. 
Dates have even been assigned to the times in which the emigra- 
tions took place, as, for example, one of A.D. 258, and another of 
603, handed down, of course, on Eoman authority, for they could 
not have been derived from a rude people who knew neither epoch 
nor chronology, or even writing. These dates, however, probably 
refer only to particular expeditions from Ireland, for the purpose 
of making conquests in Scotland over men of the same race and 
language with the conquerors, and can hardly have reference to 
the first peopling of an extensive territory and first introduction 
of the Gaelic language into Scotland, with the supersession of the 
language of the aboriginal inhabitants. Ireland and the parts of 
Scotland in which the Gaelic language was spoken, were probably 
considered as no more than portions of the same country. To a 
maritime people, — and the early Irish were so, — to cross the nar- 
row sea which divided themselves from the people speaking the 
same language in Scotland, would be an enterprise of no greater 
difficulty than sailing the same distance along their own coast. 

The conversion to Christianity of the two peoples speaking the 
languages the subject of this paper, namely the Welsh and Irish, 
forms an epoch in their history ; for it was marked by a consider- 
able influx of Latin, the language through the medium of which 
the conversion was effected. None of the countries of the people 
in question had been conquered and permanently occupied by the 
Romans, and the conversion of the inhabitants, therefore, could 
only have been effected by the missionaries of religion without any 
aid from the civil power. 

I have searched, with the best care I could bestow, for words 
of Latin origin in the Gaelic dictionaries of Ireland and Scotland, 
and in the Welsh and Breton dictionaries, and have found not fewer 
than two hundred and fifty, and no doubt a more skilful search 
would add considerably to this number. These words, as always 
happens in such cases, are more or less corrupted to suit the genius 
of the languages adopting them ; but they are not so disguised as 
to be seriously difficult of detection. 

The character of the words introduced wUl show, to some 
extent, the effect which the new religion must have produced on 
the social condition of the barbarous and heathen people converted. 
Nearly all the words connected with religion are, as might be 
expected, of Latin origin, as God, devil, angel, heaven, hell, soul, 
body, belief, creator, creature, sin, benediction, prayer, sermon. 
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like a mountain ram ; the winds blew as if they would scalp the 
hills, and wrenched big trees from the valleys as they passed ; 
hailstones rattled like a freezing forest, killing the birds that 
could iind no shelter ; rivers streamed on, beaded in foam ; sud- 
den gusts drove through his whiskers; the wilds shook like a 
grove of cotton wood, and his eyes were wet with sleet and tears. 
Darkness and solitude caused him to lose his way, — now blown 
down to the dust, now borne olf like a flake of froth, biting his 
tongue in despair, or bitterly howling over the tricks he had 
played his son. Thus he walked, creeped, trotted, and tumbled 
along, surrounded by gales and lightning, till morning found him 
at the foot of a mountain he had never seen before, when 
finding himself lost, he sat down drenched and shivering at the 
foot of a great stone, whose head was sheathed in moss. There, 
with none to soothe him, he wept bitterly, and the earth seemed 
cold, troubled, and strange, and he coiled himself up and went to 
sleep ; but the dripping from his hair formed a pool beneath him, 
and he was thoroughly humbled, wet, and sad at heart. Pre- 
sently, however, the world essayed to calm his agitation, and 
sighed like a weary man; the clouds, like travelling camps, re- 
tired in the distant ring, birds sang out, tufted foams dosed on 
the breasts of the streams, the sun looked through the thin veil 
of mist, and all was at peace as a heart beating calmly. 

By this time, the young wolf had become the leader and hunter 
of his people, and the kind cricket was mindful of the mole. 
With a portion of his first game, the young hunter went to the 
place where the shell still hung from the heavens, and having 
fastened the venison to it, made a grateful sign to the spiders, 
who immediately drew up shell and flesh. 

The old wolf resolved to do good ; but to do so he must use 
cunning, industry, and audacity. One soft sunny morning, as he 
was walking down by a river, he saw the badger dig with nails 
and nose for roots, and the osprey stand still in the air, looking 
for his prey ; he heard the snakes whistle to betray the birds, 
and saw the ant, with choice chips, build his lodge ; the spider 
hung his net from the boughs ; the sage cocks, stroking their 
sides with their wings, gathered to do battle for their sweet- 
hearts ; the fawn, on Its knees, sucked his dam, who, on seeing 
him, bristled up her hair and struck the plain with her hoof, 
whilst the fawn tried its speed on the plain ; bubbles stood mo- 
tionless on the pools ; the winds held their breath on the hills ; 
the sun walked up into the heavens without his heeding it; a 
sleepy spirit was abroad in the silence, and he lay down alone to 
sleep. 

The three spell bound whelps now escaped from his beUy and 
formed themselves into three beautiful and graceful maidens. Two 
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countries more especially, it happens but rarely that those of large 
extent, inhabited by several nations, are found to have a common 
native name among rude people. With them every islet has its 
proper, distinct name ; but usually, from sheer ignorance of their 
insularity, the great ones have seldom specific names, each portion 
of them being usually called after the nation inhabiting it. For 
illustration I may state that, whUe every islet of the Malayan and 
Philippine Archipelagos, amounting to many thousands, have 
specific names, the great islands, such as those of Borneo, Sumatra, 
New Guinea, Luconia, and even Java, have no native ones ; their 
present designations have been given to them by strangers in very 
modern times. 

Applying this principle to the countries inhabited by the people 
spealdng the Gaelic and the Welsh with its cognate Briton, it 
seems doubtful whether any of the greater regions occupied by 
them have specific native names, while the many islets on their 
coasts certainly had those which they still bear. The Romans 
gave to France, from the Pyrenees to the Ehine, the name of 
Galha, and called its inhabitants Galli, — words of unknown origin ; 
but the natives had no common name for so wide a territory. 
The Eoman name of the whole country, according to Osesar, was 
taken from its principal inhabitants, who called themselves, how- 
ever, Celtse, — probably pronounced Keltse, — which was the name 
which the Greeks more correctly gave to all the inhabitants of 
ancient France. Of this term, however, there is certainly no 
vestige in the native languages of Ireland, Wales, or Armoriea, 
although the Britons consider themselves, and in all likelihood 
justly so, the descendants of the people whose native name was 
Keltse. 

The term Bretagne in French, and Brittany in English, was 
applied to the country which the Romans called Armoriea, from 
two words common to the Gaelic and Welsh languages. Ard, a 
height or high land, and either muir, the sea, or more probably 
mor, great or extensive, is unknown under that designation by its 
present inhabitants, who name their country Breir. The name of 
Brittany is said to have been given to it when, in the fifth century, 
it received a large accession of inhabitants from Britain ; but this 
was, most probably, bestowed by strangers. 

Of the etymology of the word Britannia, employed by the 
Romans, there is certainly no certain knowledge. Some have 
derived it from the Prydian of the Welsh or the Bhreatunn of the 
Irish ; but I think it far more likely that both these words are 
corruptions of the Latin word Britannia. It is not, indeed, at all 
probable that a country of such extent, and inhabited by so many 
rude and hostile tribes, and differing even in race, should have a 
common name. I may repeat that the names of all great countries 
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have been bestowed by strangers more civilised than their own 
inhabitants. Of this, the names of Italy, Spain, Germany, are 
examples in Europe ; and India and China in Asia ; to say nothing 
of the great geographical divisions, Europe, Asia, Africa, America, 
and Australia. Of the abstraction which leads to the formation 
of such terms, barbarians — and our forefathers were sheer bar- 
barians, although not savages — ^have no conception. 

The etymology of the word Wales, which the French write 
Galles, is unknown, unless it be a corruption of the Eoman word 
Gallia. At present the Welsh call themselves Kymri, and their 
country Kymru, — words of unascertained oiigin, and admitted to 
be of comparatively modern adoption. North and South Wales 
are known by two different names. 

Ireland is the only great country which has a native name, the 
weU-known one, Erin. From this is believed to be taken the 
Latin name Hibernia, which the Bretons or Armoricans have con- 
verted into Iverdun. The word Erin is equally the name for 
Ireland with the Scots Highlanders as with its own natives ; but 
they never apply the adjective for Irish, derived from it, to them- 
selves, whom they distinguish by the name of Gaelach ; using as 
a correlative the term Galda, pronounced Galla, for the inhabitants 
of the low country of Scotland, with Eirannach for a native of 
Ireland, without generally having any conception that they are 
themselves the very same people with the Irish, — in so far, at 
least, as a common language makes them so. 

If the facts and arguments adduced in the course of this paper 
are valid, the languages which are its subject are two distinct and 
separate tongues. Bede indeed, seven centuries ago, pronounced 
the Welsh and Irish to be as different from each other as Latin 
and Saxon. So far, then, as language can be considered a test of 
race, and to the extent that one European race of man differs from 
another, the parties speaking the two languages must be viewed 
as distinct original races. The difference between the two people 
in intellectual endowment may not be appreciable any more than 
it is in other European races ; but physically, I think it is admitted 
that the Welsh are shorter in stature, and darker in complexion 
than the people at least of the western part of Ireland, where there 
has been the least admixture of foreign blood. 

But between the two languages there exist, as already stated, 
a few words which are common to them, although none that are 
indispensable to their structure ; none without the use of which 
either tongue may not, without much inconvenience, be spoken or 
written. The question is, how these words came to be common 
to them. Some kind of intercourse between the two people at no 
very remote distance from each, must have taken place in times 
far beyond the reach of history or tradition ; and in the course of 
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such intercommunication, words of one of their languages would 
certainly be infused into that of the other. I venture to suggest 
that Ireland, a country more fertile and extensive, and therefore 
more likely to give birth to early civilisation than Wales, was the 
source from which the common words proceeded. In one quarter 
of the country, a part of South Wales indeed, the Irish went 
much further than communicating a few words of their language, 
for they conquered and occupied it, imposing on the inhabitants 
their own tongue, just as the Anglo-Saxons in the low and fertile 
parts of the island imposed theirs. 

The communication of a few words of one neighbouring tongue 
to another, — usually of the language of a more to that of a less 
advanced people, — is indeed, no more than what has often occurred 
in other parts of the world ; and I will adduce, in illustration, a few 
examples drawn from my own special studies. Into all the principal 
languages of the Philippine Islands there have been introduced at 
least double the number of words of the principal languages of 
the Malayan Archipelago that I suppose there are of Irish words 
in the Welsh or Armorican ; and this, although there be as wide 
a difference in the pronunciation and structure of the two classes 
of languages as there is between those of English and French, or 
those of German and Italian. In these cases the infused words 
are altered or corrupted to suit them to the genius of the lan- 
guages adopting them ; and a similar change, I am satisfied, is 
made in the Irish words adopted by the Welsh language. 

In all the chief languages of the Malayan Archipelago there are 
found an incomparably greater number of Sanscrit words than 
there are of Irish words in Welsh ; and yet there is nothing in 
common between the Sanscrit and those languages, whether as to 
pronunciation or structure. Here, too, the infused words undergo 
an alteration in form ; but because introduced not orally, but 
through writing, far less than in the Irish words found in Welsh. 
So it is with the five languages of Southern India, spoken by some 
thirty millions of people. They differ wholly in their structure 
from the Sanscrit, but contain a great many words of that lan- 
guage, always more or less altered to adapt them to the genius of 
the tongues adopting them. 

If the Gaelic language on one side, and the Welsh and Armorican 
on the other, be two distinct tongues, and not, as the common 
denomination of Celtic would give us to understand, dialects of 
the same tongue, it will of course follow that the people speaking 
the Gaelic language, whether of Ireland or of Scotland, had no 
share in the great enterprises of the people known to the Romans 
as Gauls. The people who established themselves in Northern 
Italy, who captured Rome, overran and plundered Greece, and, 
under the name of Galatians, established themselves in Asia 
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Pronunciation of Spanish. — In this language, the vocables 
are in general derived from the Latin ; we therefore conclude 
that the mass of the population derive their origin either from 
Roman settlers, or from aborigines who had become completely 
fiomanised, and had adopted the Latin tongue. 

If we give to the letters of the Spanish alphabet the same 
sounds that we give to those in Italian, the agreement between 
the two languages is so close, as to lead to the conclusion, not 
only that the Romans in Spain had been conquered by tribes of 
kindred origin with those that subdued their brethren in Italy, 
but that the proportion, in point of numbers, between the in- 
vaders and the invaded, must have beBn nearly the same in either 
case. 

When we examine further, however, we find that the letters j 
and g soft, which in Italian are sounded tsh, as in cera, wax, is pro- 
nounced in Spanish th,as in kera. The transmutation of d^h in kh is 
so decidedly one of the Celtic characteristics, and the change of c 
soft into th, so closely resembles some of those that are peculiar 
to that tongue, that we are led to infer that the Gotho-Eoman 
population must have been subdued by a race of Celts, who 
adopted the language of their subjects, but retained their own 
mode of pronunciation. 

An examination of the Spanish language shews, in the first 
place, that the mass of the population are of Roman origin. It 
shows, in the next place, that a Gothic race conquered and amal- 
gamated with the older settlers ; and it shews, in the third place, 
that this Gotho-Roman poptilation, in an after period, after their 
language had been brought into form, and reduced to writing, 
had been subdued and incorporated with a Celtic tribe. 

At first this conclusion seems inconsistent with the statements 
of history ; for, though we read of the conquest of Spain by the 
Visigoths, and of the invasion of that country by the Moors, no 
mention is made of a Celtic immigration. A more careful exami- 
nation, however, shews that there is the most perfect agreement 
between the conclusions that we have drawn from their languages 
and the testimony of ancient records. 

Hallam, in his history of the middle ages, says : " Nothing can 
be more obscure than the beginnings of those little states which 
were formed in Navarre and the country of Soprarbe. They might, 
perhaps, be almost contemporaneous with the Moorish conquests. 
On both sides of the Pyrennees, dwells an aboriginal people, the 
last to undergo the yoke, and who never acquired the language 
of Rome The town of Jacca, situated among the long nar- 
row valleys that intersect the southern ridges of the Pyrennees, 
was the capital of a little free state, which afterwards expanded 
into the monarchy of Arragon. A territory rather more extended 
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English. 


Latin. 


Oaelic. 


Welsh. 


Cellar 


Cellarium 


Seilear 


Seller 


Centre 


Medius 


Meadhon 


Mewn 


Chair 


Carrus 


Cathair 


Cader 


Cheese 


Caseus 


Cais 


Caws 


Cherry 


Cerasum 


Cirist 


Ceirios 


Canvass 


Cannabis 


Cainb 




Chest 


Cista 


Ciste 


Cist 


Church 


Ecclesia 


Eglais 


Eglwys 


Clergy 


Clerus 


Cleir 


Cler 


Clerk, writer 


Clericus, scribens 


Cleireach 


Clerig 


Cloud 


Nubes 


Neul 


Niwl 


Column 


Columna 


Colbh 


Colofn 


Common 


Communis 


Cumanta 




Corse, dead body 


Corpus, cadaver 


Corp, cairbh 


Corff 


Cow _ 


Bos 


Bo 


Buwch, bu 


Creation 


Creatio 


Cruthaihd 


Cread 


Crime 


Crimen, peccatum Cron, peacaich 


Pechod 


Cross 


Crux 


Crois 


Croes, crog 


Crown 


Corona 


Coron, crun 


Coron 


Copper 


Cuprum 


Copar 


Copr 


Curse 


Maledictum 


Mallachd 


Melldith 


Damnation 


Damnatio 


Damnadh 




Dart, arrow 


Sagitta 


Saighead 


Saeth 


Day 


Dies 


Di 


Dydd 


Dead 


Mortuus 


Marbh 


Marw 


Deity 


Deus 


Dia 


Duw 


Devil 


Diabolus 


Diabhol 


Diawl, diafol 


Disciple 


Discipulus 


Deiscobal 


Disgybl 


Dog 


Canis 


Cu 


Ci, pi. cwn 


Double 


Duplex 


Doubladh 


Dyblyg 


Dove 


Columba 


Colman 


Colomen 


Eight 


Octo 


Ochd 


Wyth 


Emerald 


Smaragdus 


Smarag 


Emrallt 


False 


Fallax 


Fallsa 


Fals 


Favour 


Caritas 


Cairdeas 


Cardod 


Fig 


Ficus 


Figis 


Ffigysen 


Firmament 


Sphaera, sether 


Speur, adhar 


Ffurfafen 


Five 


Quinque 


Coig 


Pump, pum 


Flax, lint 


Linum 


Lion 


Llin 


Foot 


Pes 




Fed 


Fortune 


Fortuna 


Fortan 




Four 


Quatuor 


Catheir 


Pad war 


Friday 


Dies-Veneris 


Di-h-aoine 


Di-Gwener 


Ghost 


Spiritus, anima 


Spiorad, anim 


Yspryd 


Glory 


Gloria 


Gloir 




Glove 


Manua 


Meatag 


Maneg 


Goat 


Caper 


Gabhar 


Gafr 


God 


Deus 


Dia 


Duw 


Gold 


Aurum 


Or 


Aur 


Grain 


Granum 


Graine 


Gronyn 


Heaven 


Sphsera, eether 


Speur, adhar 


Awyr 


Hell 


Inferuus 


Iffrin 


Uffern 


Help 


Cooperare 


Cobhair 


Cywair 


Homily 


Sermo 


Searmon 




Honey 


Mel 


Mil 


Mel 
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English. 


Latin. 


Oaelic. 


Welsh. 


Honour 


Honor 


Onoir 




Horn 


Cornu 


Corn 


Corn 


Hemp 


Cannabis 


Cainb 




Horse 


Equus, caballus 


Each, capull 


Ceffyl 


Hour 


Hora 


Uair 


Awr 


Hundred 


Centum 


Clad 


Cant 


Iron 


Perrum 


larunn 


Haiarn 


Island 


Insula 


Eileann 


Ynys 


Jail 


Career 


Carcair 


Carchar 


Join, unite 


Unus 




Uno 


Juice 


Succus 


Sugh 


Sug 


King 


Rex 


Righ 


Rhi 


Labour 


Opua 


Oibair 


Llafur 


Lance 


Lancea, lamina 


Lann 


Llafyn 


Land 


Terra 


Tir 


Tir 


Letter 


Litera 


Litir 


Llythyr 


Life 


Vita 


Beatha 


Bywyd 


Light 


Sol, soils 


Solus 


Haul 


Like 


Similis 


Samhail 


Hafal 


Lime 


Calx [ter 


fstir 


Calch 


Lord, master 


Tyrannus, magis- 


Tighearn, maigh- 


Meister, teyrn 


IVIail 


Lorica 


Luireach 


Llurig 


Man 


Vir 


Pear 


Gwr 


Manner, mode 


Modus 


Modh 


Modd 


Marble 


M armor 


Marmor 


Marmor 


Mare 


Caballa 


Capull 


Ceffyl 


Marriage 


Sponsus 


Pos 




Martyr 


Martyr 


Martarach 


Merthyr 


Master 


Magister 


Maighstir 


Meister 


Matin 


Matutinus 


Maduinn 


Meityn 


Measure 


Mensura 


Measarrachd 


Mesur 


Middle 


Medius 


Bleadhon 


Mewn 


Mile 


Mille passuum 


Mil6 


Mill-dir 


Mill 


Mola 


Muilheann 


Melin 


Monday- 


Dies-lunse 


Di-luain 


Dydd-Uun, di-Uun 


Money 


Argentum 


Airgoid 


Arian 


Month 


Mensis 


Mios 


Mis 


Moon 


Luna 


Luan 


Lleuad 


Murder 


Mors 


Mort 


Marw 


Name 


Nomen 


Ainm 


Enw 


Nation 


Populus 


Pobull 


Pobyl 


Nature 


Natura 


Nador 


Natur 


Nest 


Nidus 


Neud 


Nyth 


New 


Novus 


Nuadh 


Newydd 


Nine 


Novem 


Naodh 


Naw 


Noise 


Fama 


Nuiam 




Number 


Numerus 


Nimir 


Nifer 


Oar 


Ramus 


Ramh 


Rhwyf 


Ocean 


Mare, abyssus 


Moir, abheis 


Aphwys 


One 


TJuus 


Aon 


Un 


Oil 


Oleum 


Ola 


Olew 


Oration 


Oratio 


Oraid 


Araeth 


Order, decree 


Ordo 


Orduh 


Urdd 


Pain 


Pena 


Pian 


Poen 


Pair (a) 


Par 




Par 
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English. 


Latin. 


Gaelic. 


Welsh. 


Paper 


Papyrus 


Paipeir 


Pabwyr 


Peas 


Pisum 


Peasar 


Pys 


Pear 


Pirus 


Peur 


Per, peren 


Pen 


Penna 


Penn 


Pin 


People 


Populus 


Peobull 


Pobl 


Pepper 


Piper 


Peibbair 


Pupur 


Pigeon 


Co umba 


Caluman 


Colomen 


Port 


Portus 


Port 


Porth 


Price 


Pretium 


Pris 


Pris 


Prime 


Princeps 


Prionnsa 


Prins 


Prison 


Career 


Carcar, prisonan 


Carchar 


Psalm 


Psalmus 


Salm 


Salm 


Purgatory 


Purgatorium 


Purgadair 


Purdan 


Question 


Questio 


Ceist 


Cais 


Babbit 


Cuniculus 


Coinean 


Owning 


Rat 


Battus 


Baddan 




Bead 


Lego 


Leighin 


Dar-llen 


Beason 


Batio 


Beasan 


Bheswn 


Risk 


Periculum 




Perygyl 


Robber, thief 


Latro 




Lladron pi. 


Rose (the) 


Rosa 


B6s 


Rhos 


Bye 


Secala 


Seagl 




Sabbath 


Sabbatum 


Sabaid 


Sabbath 


Sack 


Saccus 


Sao 


Sach 


Sacrament 


Sacramentum 


Sacramaid 


Sagrafen 


Sad 


Tristis 


Tuirse 


Trist, athrist 


Salt 


Sal 


Salann 


Halen 


Saturday 


Dies-Saturni 


Di-Sathairn 


Dydd-Sadurn 


School 


Schola 


Sgoile 


Ysgol 


Scythe 


Pais 


Taladair 


Pladur 


Sea 


Mare, abyssus 


Muir, aibbeis 


Mor 


Season, time 


Tempus 


Tim 


Tymmor, tymp 


Seven 


Septum 


Seacha 


Saith 


Shield 


Scutum 


Sgaith 


Ysgwyd 


Silk 


Sericum 


Sioda 


Sidan 


Silver 


Argentum 


Airgoid 


Arian 


Sin 


Peccatum 


Peacadh 


Pech 


Sing 


Canere 




Canu 


Sit 


Sedere 


Suid 


Seddu 


Six 


Sex 


Se 


Chwech 


Sky 


Sphera, »ther 


Speur-adhar 


Awyr 


Soul 


Anima, spiritus 


Anam, spiorad 


Eneid, yspryd 


Sort, kind 


Sors 


Seorsa 




Spoil, plunder 


Spolia 


Spuill 


Yspail 


Stork 


Ciconia 




Ciconia (chwibon) 


Sum 


Summa 


Suim 


Sum 


Sunday 


Dies-Domenica 


Di-domhnuich 


Dydd-Sul 


Sword 


Gladius 


Claidheamh 


Cledd, cleddyf 


Temple 


Templum 


Teampull 


Teml 


Ten 


Decern 


Deich 


Deg 


Tender, soft 


Tener 




Tyner 


Testimony 


Testimonium 


Taisbean 


Tystiad 


Thousand 


Mille 


Mil, deich-ceud 


Mil, deg-cant 


Thursday 


Dies-Jovis 


Di-ardoun 


Dydd-iou 


Three 


Tres 


Tri 


Tri 
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Welsh. 


Time 




Terapus 


Tim 


Tymp 


Tin 




Stannum 


Staoin 


Ystaen 


Tower 




Turris 


Tur 


Twr 


Tribe 




Tribus 


Treubh 


Tref 


Tuesday- 




Dies-Martis 


Di-mairt 


Di-mawrth 


Twenty 




Viginte 


Pichead 


Ugain 


Two 




Duo 


Da 


Dau 


Vine 




Vinum 


Fionan 


Gwinwydd 


Wall 




Paries 




Pared 


Wax (bees) 


Sera 


Ceir 


Cwyr 


Wednesday 


Dies-Mercurii 


Di-idion 


Dimercher 


Wheel 




Rota 


Roth 


Rhod 


Wine 




Vinum 


Fion 


Gwin 


Witness, 


testimony Testis, finis (1) 


Fianuis 


Tystio 


Write 




Scribo 


Sgroibb 


Ysgrifo, ysgrifenu 



Mote — A few of these words have probably been taken from the Norman 
French element of English, and consequently in comparatively modern 
times ; but the majority, as they do not exist in the English language at 
any period of its history, must have come direct from the Latin. 



WORDS COMMON 


TO THE GAELIC AND WELSH LANGIJ 




NOUNS. 




English. 


Gaelic. 


Welsh. 


Back, hiudpart 


Coul 


Cil 


Bard 


Bard 


Bardd 


Bark, rind 


Rusg 


Bhisgl, rhisg 


Battle 


Cath 


Cad 


Bell (a) 


Clag 


Cloch 


Belly 


Bolg 


Bol, bola 


Besom 


Sguab 


Ysgub 


Billow, wave 


Tonn 


Ton 


Birch (the) 


Beithe 


Bedw 


Bird, fowl 


Eeon 


Edyn 


Blossom 


Blath 


Blodeuyn, blawd 


Boat 


Bata 


Bad 


Brain 


Banchainn 


Ymenydd 


Branch, bough 


Meangan, ceug 


Cangen, cainc 


Breath 


Anail 


Anadl 


Breech (the) 


Ton 


Tin 


Brother 


Brathair 


Brawd 


Butter 


Im 


Imenyn 


Cabbage 


Cal 


Cawl 


Calf 


laogh 


Llo 


Cape, headland 


Binu 


Penryn 


Oat 


Cat, cood 


Cath 


Cheek (the) 


Gruaidh 


Grudd 


Cloud 


Neul 


Niful 


Coal 


Gual 


Glo 


Cock, male bird 


Caileach 


Ceiliog 


Country (a) 


Tir 


Tir 


Cuckoo 


Cubag, cuag 


Cog 
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English. 


Oaelic. 


Welsh. 


Custom 


Nos 


Moes 


Ear (the) 


Cluas 


Clust 


Fire 


Teine 


Tan 


Fist (the) 


Dorn 


Dwrn 


Fish 


lasg 


Pysg 


Floor 


Urlar, lar 


Llawr 


Foot 


Troidh 


Troed 


Forest, a wood 


Coille 


Celli 


Frost 


Reodhadh 


Rhew 


Fuel 


Connadh 


Cyuud 


Furrow, trench 


Clais 


Cwys 


Gap 


Bealach 


Bwlch 


Goose (the) 


Geadh 


Gwydd 


Gristle 


Maothan 


Mwythan 


Hair, of the head 


Fait 


Gwallt 


Hammer 


Ord 


Gordd, ordd 


Head 


Ceann 


Pen 


Hill 


Beinn 


Bryn 


Hole 


Toll 


Twll 


Horse 


Marc 


March 


House 


Tigh 


Ty 


Idiot 


Amadan 


Ynfydyii 


Kidneys 


Ara 


Aren 


Knee 


Glun 


Glin 


Knoll, mound 


Aleall 


Moel 


Lake, pool 


Linn 


Llyn 


Lamb 


Uan 


Oe'n 


Leaf 


Duille 


Deilen 


Leg 


Cos, cas 


Coes 


Life 


Beatha 


Bywyd 


Load, burden 


Luchd 


Llwyth 


Loss, detriment 


Call 


Coll, colled 


Man 


Duine 


Dynn 


Marrow 


Smear 


Mer 


Mesh 


Mogul 


Masgyl 


Mountain 


Monadh 


Mynydd 


Neck (the) 


Muineal 


Mwnygi 


Oak (the) 


Darach 


Derw, d&r 


Oats 


Core 


Ceirch 


Pace, step 


Ceum 


Cam 


Peat 


Moine 


Mawn 


Pillow 


Cluasag 


Clustog 


Pipe 


Piob 


Pib 


Pool, pond 


Poll 


Pwll 


Raven (the) 


Bran 


Bran 


Rib 


Aisna 


Asen 


Eock 


Carraig, creag 


Craig 


Rod 


Slat 


Llath 


Sail, of a ship 


Seol 


Hwyl 


Salt 


Sallann 


Halen 


Sea 


Muir 


Mor 


Seed 


Siol 


Hil 


Ship 


Long 


Llong 


Son 


Mao 


Mab, ab, ap 


Sow 


Muc 


Hwch 


VOL, IV. 
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English. 


Gaelic. 


Welsh. 


Spit (a) 


Beor 


Ber, per 


Stack 


Cruach 


Orug 


Stand 


Traigth 


Traeth 


Stream (a) 


Srath 


Pfrwd 


Strength 


Neart 


Nerth 


Swan (the) 


Eald 


Alarch 


Tallow 


Geir 


Gwer 


Tartan plaid 


Breacan 


Brycan* 


Tear (a) 


Deur 


Dagr, deigr 


Thunder 


Tarnach 


Taran 


Time 


Aimsir 


Amser 


Tree 


Crawn 


Bren 


Warp (the) 


Dluth 


Ystof, dylof 


Wind 


Anail 


Anal 


Woman 


Bean 


Bun 


Wool 


Olann 


Gwlan 


Yard, area 


Lann 


Llan 


Year 


Bleadhna 

ADJECTIVES. 


pi. Blynedd, blwyddyn s. 


Bad 


Dorch 


Drwg 


Bald 


Maol 


Moel 


Big 


Mor 


Mawr 


Black 


Dubh 


Du 


Blind 


Dall 


Dall 


Blunt 


Maol 


Pwl 


Broad 


Leathan 


Llydan 


Clean 


Glan 


Glan 


Cold 


Puar 


Oer 


Deaf 


Bodhar 


Byddar 


Deep 


Domhain 


Dwfn 


Fruitful 


Torrach 


Toreithiog 


Full 


Lan 


Llawn 


Good 


Math 


Mad 


Grey 


Glas 


Glas 


Harsh 


Garbh 


Garw 


Heavy 


Trom 


Trwm 


Little 


Beasf 


Bychan, bacli 


Low 


Tosal 


Isel 


Narrow 


Caol 


Cul 


Old 


Sean 


Hen 


Pale 


Glas 


Glaswyn 


Quick, living- 


Beo 


Byw 


Rigid, stiff 


Teann 


Tyn 


Bound 


Cruinn 


Crwn 


Sweet 


Millis 


Melys 


Thin 


Tana, eaol 

VERBS. 


Teneu, cul 


Burn 


Loisg 


Llosgi 


Follow 


Lean 


Canlyn, dylin 


Grind, bray 


Meil 


Malu 


Hear 


Oluinn 


Clywed 



In Welsh, a blanket. 
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English 




Gaelic. 


Welsh. 


Hide, c( 


snceal 


Ceil 


Celio, celu 


Lose 




Call 


Colli 


Mix 




Measgaich 


Mysgu 


Mock 




Mag 


Moc 


Pack 




Pioc 


Pigo 


Pierce 




Toll 


Tyllu 


Ride 




Marcaeich 


Marchogaeth 


Speak 




Labhair 


Llafixru 


Stretch 




Sin 


Estyn 




GAEMO 


AND WELSH PARTICLES — 


-PREPOSITIONS. 


Above 


Suas 




Uwch, goruwch, uwchben 


Across 


Thair 






About 


Mu 




Perthynol, goruwch 


At 


Tagus do, fagus, airlamh, ri 


Yn, wrth, ar, ger 


Before 


Roimh 




fiaen, rhag 


Behind 


Air uchul 


Yn ol, ar ol, o'r tu oefn 


Beneath 


Fuidh 




Is, islaw, isod, obry 


Between 


Badar 




Rhwug 


By 


Le, tre. 


trid, troimh 


Gan, wrth, trwy, ger, gerllaw 


From 


0, bho. 


uith 


0, oddi, wrth, oddi wrth 


In 


An, am, 


ann, awns 


Yn, mown, o fewn 


Of 


De, dhe 


, ri, ris, gu, gus, chum 





On 


Aer 




Ai', warthaf 


ThrouD-h 


Troimhe, tre, tria, roimh 


Trwy 


To 


Do, ri, ris, qu, qus chum, chun 


Y, at, hyd, wrth, yn 


Towards 


Do chura, thun, fagus do 


Tu, tuag, at 


Under 


To, fodha, fa 


Dan, tan, is, goris 


Unless 


Sao 0, mur, mus, nach 


Oni, onid, onis 


With 


Le, leis. 


maille ri, mar ri 


A, ag, gyda, efo 


Within 


A'stigh 




Mewn,o fewn,tu fewn,yn ty 


Without 


Gun, as 


eugnchais 


Heb, di 


Yet 


Tos 


AUXILIARY VERBS. 


Eto 


Be 




Bi 


Bod, hanfod 


Do 




Dean 


Gwneud 


Can 




Aithnu, tuig 


Gallaf 


May 




Paod 


Gallaf 


Have 




6uilain,caith,meat, la: 


rr Gael 


Will 




Tarr 

CONJtJKCTIONS. 


Ewyllis, gwyllis 


Also 




Maraon 




And 




Agus, is 


A, ac 


As 




Nur 


A, ag, can, ceyn 


Because 




Gu 


Canys 


But 




Ach, mur 


Nam, ond 


Either 




No 


Ai 


If 




Ma, na 


0, OS, od, pe, pes, ped 


Or 




No, air, nes 


Na, nac 


Than 




Na 


Na, nog 


That 




Gu, gum, gurchum 


Mai 


Though 




Gidhead, ged 


Er 


Unless 




Saoro 


Oni, onis, onid 


Yet 




Tos 


Eto 

h2 
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ADVERBS. 


English. 


Oaelic. 


Welsh. 


Again 


A ris 


Eilwaith, drachefn, eto, hefyd 


Ever 


Idir, riamh 


Bob amser, yn wastad 


Here 


An so 


Yma 


How 


Cia mar 


Pa, mor 


Indeed 


Gu firinneath 


Yn wir, yn ddiau 


Never 


Gu brath 


Nid, braidd, nid un amser 


No 


Ni, cha 


Ni, nid, nis, nac, nag, nad, nas 


Often 


Trie, minic 


Yn fynych, Uawer gwaith 


Perhaps 


Theagamh 


Ys-gatfydd ; efallai 


Soon 


A ohlisgo, gu luath 


Yn f uan 


Then 


Air sin 


Y pryd hyny 


When? 


Cuin 


Pan, pa pryd 


Where? 


Caite 


Yn mha le, yn mha fan 


Why? 


Carson, ciod uime 


Paham 


Yes 


'Seadh, se, tha 


le, do, oes 



The pronouns, conjunctions, and adverbs, of the two languages contained 
in the enumeration above given, amount to about two hundred and twenty ; 
yet there are not above half a dozen which seem to be the same in the two 
tongues. As examples, the English preposition " from" is represented both 
in Gaelic and Welsh by the word " 0." Our preposition " in" is in Gaelic 
represented by the word " an," which is most probably the same as the 
Welsh "yn." The English conjunction " than" is expressed by the word 
" ni," equally in the two languages. So is the negative " no," by the word 
" ni." Most probably, however, such rare coincidences are merely acci- 
dental, and do not infer affiliation. Such coincidences are to be found 
between languages which have no relationship whatever to each other. 
Thus, the Latin preposition " de" is to be found in the remote Malay, 
with the very same meaning. Considering that the greater number of par- 
ticles are monosyllables, and consequently, that the range for selection is 
necessarily limited, the wonder only is that such coincidences are not more 
frequent. 

J. 0. 



